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surroundings in which they belong they share the 
penalty of many works of art painted and sculptured. 
The big locks of hair, the body garment, the belt 
round the waist and the baldrick slanting from 
shoulder to left side, the Goliath head and restful 
sling at David's feet, all indicate clearly enough 
that the sculptor fashioned this figure for a lofty 
station, certainly not for so depressed a position as 
it has been occupying in the Casa Martelli. The 
nose, eyes and mouth are also modeled for a distant 
and elevated place. It is in all probability a very 
early work. 

During his long life Donatello produced far more 
than a hundred works, varying in size from the 
colossal equestrian statue in Padua of General Nar- 
di, called Gattamelata, down to lovely little bas- 
reliefs like the profile of Saint John the Baptist 
in the Bargello, Florence, carved in stone and re- 
peated in bronze — ^whether the latter by Donatello's 
or by a later hand is a question. The Perseus and 
Gorgon in the Loggia dei Lanzi, Florence, the sing- 
ing and playing boys in the cathedral at Padua, the 
"Judith and Holophernes" in Florence are known to 
all tourists. 

Semper, the genial architect and writer, wrote a 
"Life and Works of Donatello" in German; Alfred 
H. Meyer has supplied a monograph on the sculptor 
to the Knackfuss series which has been translated 
into English. Herr Dr. von Bode has also covered this 
ground and differs from Cavaluzzi, Semper and other 
writers with regard to this very bust of Saint John 
the Baptist in question, suggesting that it is by the 
later-coming Rosellino. But this opinion is not likely 
to make its way against the greater weight of prob- 
ability in favor of our belief that it is a portrait of 
little Roberto Martelli made by the sculptor in rec- 
ognition of the unusual favors he received, when a 
boy, from the Martellis. A French commentator 
said of Donatello, "he is the greatest sculptor of 
Italy" and an Italian biographer remarks: "For 
those who know, Donatello is the master." Looking 
at his statue of Saint Mark in Florence, Michel- 



angelo said : "So noble a figure could indeed write 
a Gospel" and he confirmed his high opinion of his 
predecessor by borrowing from one of Donatello's 
works the attitude for one of his own pieces. 

It is said that the owners who sold these marbles 
have presented a third piece by Donatello to the 
public collection in the Bargello, a standing figure 
of St. John the Baptist. We can sympathize with 
the feeling of discontent among Italians when mas- 
terpieces by the great men of the Renaissance find 
a new home across the Atlantic; but we must also 
remember that Italy is so rich in works of art that 
she can afford to give up a masterpiece now and then 
and scarcely realize her loss. No one can deny that 
these sculptors will gain more glory and do more 
good to students of sculpture over here, than they 
could in Italy, where the very number of examples 
is apt to confuse art lovers and nullify the effect of 
individual pieces. This argument, however, will not 
commend itself to Italians, who are exceedingly 
jealous of the export of. art objects — and rightfully 
so. Perhaps they carry this to excess, however, 
when they decline to allow foreign archaeologists to 
assist them with foreign funds in the excavation of 
Herculaneum, because some of the antiques thus 
obtained would of necessity go to the countries con- 
tributing to the fund. That is going too far. Italy 
is not ready to undertake these excavations alone, 
and less than ever now that the world-war absorbs 
all her powers. She might reasonably and fairly 
accept foreign aid, and share in the proceeds — ^which 
are by no means certain, when one considers how 
much more difficult it will be to excavate the hard 
mass of lava that inundated Herculaneum than it 
has been to dig through the loose material which 
covered Pompeii. 

From the American standpoint we can only wel- 
come these old works of art and honor the men who 
employ the surplus of their wealth in adding to the 
examples of the great masters of the past in a land 
where such things are far more useful to the public 
than they were in their old home. , 



THE ADMINISTRATION AND ITS ATTITUDE 

TOWARD ART 
THE COINAGE 



^AANY years ago, when Mr. Burchard was Direc- 
* * tor of the Mint, Richard Watson Gilder, Augus- 
tus Saint-Gaudens, and Alexander W. Drake, Art 
Editor of The Century, im^ressedwith the unrelieved 
ugliness of our coinage, made a pilgrimage to Wash- 
ington to see what could be done about it. In the 
hope of exciting the emulation of our officials, 
Saint-Gaudens carried with him some beautiful 
Greek and Roman coins, together with some of the 
refined artistic mintage of contemporary France. 
After these had been duly displayed and praised by 
the sculptor, with not a little confirmatory comment 
by Gilder and Drake, the Director of the Mint, 
nodding complacently, said: "Oh, yes, these are 
not so bad, but we think we already have about the 
most beautiful coin of all," at which he thrust his 
hand into his pocket and produced a "buzzard" 
dollar ! 

Nevertheless, that interview marked the begin- 



ning of a new era. Since that day much artistic 
progress has taken place in our coinage. Sculptors 
of reputation have been employed and have pro- 
duced admirable results. The new ten and twenty 
dollar gold pieces were designed by Saint-Gaudens; 
the fives by Bela Pratt, the new nickel by Fraser 
and the penny by Brenner, while of the special coin- 
age for the Panama-Pacific Exposition, Aitken de- 
signed the forty dollar gold piece of octagonal shape, 
and Keck the gold dollar. And now we are to have 
a new half dollar and a new dime by Weinman and 
a new quarter by McNeill. Altogether, in the retro- 
spect, it seems an incredible achievement. And, 
fortunately, since 1904, there has been no occasion 
to recoin the "buzzard" dollar. 

If the laws of the United States did not forbid 
the reproduction of our coins in periodicals, the 
contrast between the old and the new could here be 
made pictorially instructive. 
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For the more recent of the official results un- 
grudging thanks are due to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mr. McAdoo, who has warmly seconded 
the National Commission of Fine Arts. 

Secretary McAdoo's laudable service to the gen- 
eral artistic education and his sense of responsibility 
in this matter make it all the more regrettable that 
the Administration has not come up to the expec- 
tation of the country in some other aesthetic matters, 
in which it could have accomplished much. 



The Mall 

In two respects, both connected with the beauti- 
fication of Washington, the friends of artistic 
progress, who reckoned on the Administration's 
support, have been sadly disappointed. The first of 
these concerns the postponement of the construc- 
tion of the new official buildings for the Depart- 
ments of State, Justice, and Commerce and Labor, 
the architects of which were chosen by competition 
in 1911. The need of a beautiful building for the 
State Department, to replace the conglomerate 
structure of the MuUett era, has long been recog- 
nized. To say nothing of the artistic defects of the 
present building, it has no adequate provision for 
diplomatic congresses, receptions, or hospitalities. 
Mr. Brunner's design for the new building was rec- 
ognized as meeting all practical as well as aesthetic 
requirements, but the construction was indefinitely 
"hung up" by Secretary Bryan. Moreover, no prog- 
ress has been made in the execution of the other 
buildings — ^that for the Department of Justice de- 
signed by Mr. Donn Barber and that for the De- 
partment of Commerce and Labor designed by 
Messrs. York and Sawyer, the whole group conform- 
ing to the Burnham-McKim-Olmsted plan for the 
rearrangement of the public business of Washing- 
ton by an orderly, harmonious and effective dis- 
position of the needed new buildings. It is greatly 
to be hoped that the Administration will feel its 
responsibility for taking up this part of the great 
project and carrying it to a finish, in consultation 
with the Commission of Fine Arts, which has done, 
and is still doing great service to the country. 



The Power House and Smokestack Invasion 

The other point we have in mind is of much more 
importance, for it involves something more than 
negligence, namely: indifference to the large ar- 
tistic treatment of Washington city, a national asset 



of which Americans are justly proud. We refer to 
the action of Secretary McAdoo, unfortunately con- 
firmed by the President, in approving the construc- 
tion of the Government Heat and Power Plant, the 
position of which, as planned, will seriously damage, 
from many points of view, the beauty of the Capitol 
and the Washington Monument. The President, 
who made an irreparable error in permitting the 
national beauty of the Hetch Hetchy Valley to be 
sacrificed unnecessarily to commercialism, should 
find some way to retreat from the untenable position 
in which this new blunder has placed him. 

On page 74 will be found a detailed presentation 
by means of drawings reproduced from those in Art 
and Archaeology of the evil effects which would be 
caused by this unfortunate mistake, which is all the 
greater by reason of the fact that one of the most 
difficult things in the world is to rid ourselves of 
wretched official architecture, constructed by un- 
trained hands in the sacred name of Beauty. 

In general, it cannot be too often insisted — since 
the personnel of our Senators and Representatives 
is constantly shifting — ^that among statesmen the 
beginning of wisdom in architecture, painting and 
sculpture is a humble recognition that some phases 
of art, like engineering, are a matter of technical 
knowledge. To know — or even to suspect— that one 
does not know, is a long step in candor toward the 
acceptance of the judgment of those who are quali- 
fied by experience and training to direct the public. 



The Factory Plan op Building Post Offices 

The recent proposal to construct post offices here- 
after on the factory plan is a "practical" move in the 
wrong direction and one which, for even more prac- 
tical reasons, the public is likely to disapprove. It 
is not "economical" to impair the pride of our peo- 
ple — in this case both a local and a national pride — 
by laying down a rule that the public business shall 
be housed inartistically. The dignity of the nation 
should be reflected in the beauty of the structures 
which represent it to the imagination of the be- 
holder, and which, entrusted to capable architects, 
stimulate the patriotism and self-respect of the citi- 
zens. If we wish the people to be proud of our cities, 
we must give them cities to be proud of. The coun- 
try has a right to expect from the President, as a 
cultivated gentleman of large horizon, an enlight- 
ened oversight of all such enterprises and a no less 
cordial support of the Commission of Fine Arts than 
it uniformly had from Presidents Roosevelt and 
Taft. 



BARTLETT'S PEDIMENT FOP. THE CAPITOL 



r\^ the 2nd of August, 1916, was unveiled a new 
^^ group of statuary placed in the tympanum of the 
House wing of the Capitol at Washington. There 
were present on this occasion many notables of the 
country. Addresses were made by the Hon. Champ 
Clark, Speaker of the House of Representatives, and 
by the sculptor Paul W. Bartlett, giving the point of 
view from which the latter made his composition. 

The solution of the problem of properly decorating 
the left tympanum of the National Capitol, the most 



majestic building on earth, has been one of the most 
important Art matters in the control of the U. S. 
Government. Hence, the entrusting of this problem 
to Mr. Bartlett for a solution, is a manifestation 
of an appreciation of his talent, as a sculptor, of 
which he has every right to be proud. It is too early 
to estimate the degree of success with which he has 
solved this problem. Meanwhile, the "appreciation" 
of Mr. Brown is most interesting reading to those 
who love our splendid CapitoL See page 41 




SMOKESTACKS IN TRANSIT ACROSS THE DOME OF THE CAPITOL 
A charming view from Potomac Park of one of the world's most beautiful domes destroyed by the proposed Government Power Plant 

See page 20 



The Mall in Washington is in one respect like Cen- 
tral Park in New York: wolves in sheepskins for- 
ever hang about — innocents proposing useful and 
harmless nostrums, merry foolers of the public. The 
Mall has been assaulted by those who project a Power 
House with tall chimneys in the landscape near the 
White House, Washington shaft and Lincoln Memo- 
rial ; see the above sketch. They have withdrawn the 
ugly chimneys for the nonce, but continue to dig the 
conduits for wires which center on the place near 
the Washington Monument — are they merely play- 
ing dead? 'Tis the way of 'em ! 

The Botanical Gardens that interrupt the view of 
the Capitol from the other end of the Mall have 
joined the raiders and procured a Bill to still fur- 
ther block and uglify the Mall with gleaming glass- 
masses at different glittery slants. This is in direct 
opposition to the plans of the Mall elaborated and 
laid down by the Art Commission composed of artists 
and experts which was to guide further changes in 
the section between the Capitol and Lincoln Memo- 
rial. If the House also passes this Bill an appeal 
for veto will go to the President from those who 
take pride in the beauty of Washington City. 

The formation of leagues or circles of persons in- 
terested in art is a matter that should be called to 
the attention of people in small communities as well 
as big cities. New Orleans has an Art Association 
that is taking care for this kind of "first aid" to 
artists. The idea is to hold exhibitions of the work 
of local artists, not without discrimination to be 
sure, but subject to the widest kind of selection — 
by ballotage in fact. The organization to hold these 
exhibitions will be called Friends of Art, and be 
established on a popular basis. Any one who buys 
the work of a local artist to the amount of five dol- 
lars and upwards is eligible to membership, with 



the proviso, however, that the new member agrees 
to spend every year the sum of five dollars or more 
in like manner. It is readily seen how effective and 
immediate will be the influence of such widespread 
patronage on the artists of a town, though the costs 
to individuals may be small. In practise it will re- 
sult that several or many members will pool their 
subscription whenever the object to be bought is 
costlier than suits the purse of any one member. An 
example of the latter case is an old custom in the 
Lotos Club of New York. Many pictures embellish- 
ing that clubhouse have been bought with funds 
raised by voluntary contributions of members. The 
same is true of the Century and Arts Clubs and also 
of other organizations of the kind in Boston, Phila- 
delphia and Chicago. The plan for a Friends-of-Art 
department in the Art Association of New Orleans, 
however, appears to be new in this country. If such 
popular methods to sustain art workers elsewhere 
are known to our readers, the Art World will be 
glad to hear of them. 
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The students of Philadelphia's old Academy of the 
Fine Arts are to have their own summer school at 
Chester Springs in the County of Chester, Pennsyl- 
vania. An estate of forty acres having a number of 
buildings upon it has been bought by the Academy 
for their use and behoof. It lies upon Pickering 
Creek, some miles above Phoenixville — in itself a 
name of good omen for those who give wings to 
their imagination — and offers in all directions a 
scenery full of rustic charm and romantic accidents 
of nature. There is a house for the men, another 
for women; there are several for the studios. 
Students of the Academy will have preference, and 
if all the rooms are not occupied by them, other art 
beginners will be received if they arrive with the 
proper credentials. 
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